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Permanence  of  Improvement  in  the 
Fundamentals  of  Arithmetic 


By  W.  J.  OSBURN  and  P.  J.  FOLTZ 

Recently  several  very  detailed  analyses  of  errors  in 
arithmetic  have  appeared,  but  there  are  few  descriptions 
^  of  just  how  to  proceed  in  the  administration  of  a 
remedial  program.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe 
such  a  program,  and  to  show  data  covering  the  permanence  of 
the  improvement  that  was  secured.  The  study  was  county¬ 
wide  in  scope,  and  included  the  ten  consolidated  schools,  two 
two-teacher  schools,  and  two  one-teacher  schools. 

The  method  used  in  this  study  was  that  provided  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Wisconsin  Inventory  Tests  in  Arithmetic. 
The  tests  were  administered  three  times  throughout  the  county. 
In  the  consolidated  schools,  the  principals  administered  the 
program.  The  smaller  schools  were  taken  care  of  by  the 
county  superintendent.  After  the  procedure  had  been  explained 
carefully  the  first  tests  were  given  early  in  October.  The  tests 
were  scored  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent,  after 
which  teachers’  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  the  ways  of 
remedying  the  most  outstanding  weaknesses.  Each  pupil  was 
informed  of  combinations  which  he  had  missed  on  the  inventory 
test,  and  special  drills  were  given  on  these  combinations.  Each 
teacher  was  furnished  information  showing  which  combinations 
had  been  missed,  and  a  list  was  compiled  showing  the  combi¬ 
nations  most  frequently  missed  in  the  county  as  a  whole. 
Attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  errors,  and  thus 
arrive  at  means  of  removing  them. 

In  April  following  the  first  test,  another  test  was  given, 
again  on  a  county-wide  basis.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  giving  a  complete  inventory,  the  second  test  covered 
only  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  field  which  was  obtained  in 
the  following  manner.  From  the  number  of  errors  on  the  first 
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test,  the  combinations  were  ranked  in  order  of  difhculty;  that 
is,  the  combination  which  was  missed  most  often  was  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  and  the  combination  missed  next  to  the  most 
often  was  placed  next  below,  and  so  on.  A  similar  procedure 
determined  the  place  in  the  ranking  of  every  combination  from 
the  most  difficult  to  the  least  difficult.  The  total  ranking  thus 
obtained  was  broken  into  five  parts,  and  combinations  in  five 
different  levels  of  difficulty  were  obtained.  Finally,  the  six 
most  difficult  combinations  in  each  of  the  five  levels  were  used 
in  the  second  test. 

The  results  of  the  second  test  indicated  such  marked  gains 
that  a  question  arose  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  improvement. 
To  secure  data  on  this  question,  the  tests  were  given  a  third 
time  early  in  September  of  the  following  year.  These  Septem¬ 
ber  tests  were  exact  repetitions  of  those  used  in  the  April  test. 

Data  concerning  improvement  and  vacation  losses  are 
shown  in  four  tables.  The  figures  in  the  tables  are  percent¬ 
ages  of  loss  as  related  to  the  thirty  combinations  that  were  given 
in  all  three  test  periods.  In  these  percentages  the  dividend  is 
the  number  of  misses,  and  the  divisor  is  the  number  of  pupils 
who  took  the  test}  that  is,  the  number  of  correct  responses  if 
there  had  been  no  errors. 

The  term,  “highest  frequency,”  used  in  Tables  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV  indicates  the  highest  number  of  times  any  combination  was 
missed.  “Average  frequency”  means  the  number  of  times  with 
which  the  combination  of  medium  difficulty  was  missed,  and 
“lowest  frequency”  refers  to  the  fewest  number  of  times  that 
any  combination  was  missed.  In  a  general  way,  high  frequency 
of  misses  represents  slow  pupils  j  average  frequency  of  misses, 
average  pupils  j  and  low  frequency,  advanced  or  rapid  pupils. 
Percentages  of  misses  are  high  in  the  grades  in  which  the 
combinations  are  first  taught,  but  there  is  in  general  a  rapid 
decline  in  these  percentages  as  we  pass  up  the  grades.  Particu¬ 
larly  high  percentages  of  misses  are  evident  in  the  division 
tests.  These  tend  to  be  rather  persistent  as  we  pass  upward  in 
the  grades.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  according  to  the 
number  of  errors  Test  7  is  almost  as  difficult  as  Test  8.  It 
thus  appears  that  short  division  is  much  more  difficult  than  it 
has  been  thought  to  be,  and  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  try  to  teach  a  short  process  before  the  long 
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one  is  taught.  If  short  division  were  taught  first  by  the  long- 
division  method,  these  difficulties  would  probably  be  overcome. 

It  is  of  interest,  also,  to  note  that  there  are  higher  percent¬ 
ages  of  loss  in  subtraction  and  multiplication  in  Grades  II  and 
III  than  there  are  in  addition.  This  is  probably  due  to  lack 


TABLE  I 

Percentages  of  Loss  in  First-Decade  Addition  and  Subtraction 


Test  1 

First-Decade  Addition 


October  I  April  Septem-  October 


Grade  II: 

Highest  frequency.... 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  III: 

Highest  frequency .... 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  IV: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  V: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  VI: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 
Lowest  frequency . 

Average  per  cent  gain: 
Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency.  . .  . 

Lowest  frequency . 

Average  per  cent  vacation 
loss: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 
Lowest  frequency . 


of  practice  in  subtraction  and  multiplication,  since  there  are 
large  gains  and  fair  permanency  in  both  of  these  processes  {^see 
Tables  II  and  III). 

Near  the  bottom  of  each  table  the  average  percentages  of 
gain  between  the  October  and  April  tests  are  shown.  These 
figures  represent  the  average  difference  for  all  grades  between 
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the  percentage  of  loss  on  the  first  test  and  that  on  the  second 
test.  These  percentages  are,  therefore,  a  reverse  measure  of 
the  gain  which  is  due  to  the  remedial  teaching. 

TABLE  II 

Percentages  of  Loss  in  Multiplication  and  Division 
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up  to  more  than  12.  In  other  words,  the  average  vacation  loss 
is  never  more  than  three-fifths  and  may  be  less  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  gain.  The  average  is  less  than  one-fifth,  and 
there  are  23  cases  in  the  table  of  no  loss  at  all.  The  amount 
of  gains  and  losses  are  greatest  in  the  case  of  high  frequency 

TABLE  III 

Percentages  of  Loss  in  Higher-Decade  Addition 


(1) _ 

Grade  IV: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  .  ! 
Average  frequency. .  .  . 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  V : 

Highest  frequency.... 
Average  f requency .... 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  VI: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  VII: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency .... 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  VIII: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 
Lowest  f requency . 

Average  per  cent  gain: 
Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 

Lowest  frequency . 

Average  per  cent  vacation 
loss: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 
Average  frequency.  .  .  . 
Lowest  frequency . 


of  errors  j  that  is,  for  the  slow  pupils.  For  the  average  and 
best  pupils  the  gains  and  losses  tend  to  be  small.  The  small 
gains  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  better  pupils  were  more  nearly 
perfect  when  the  first  test  was  given,  thus  leaving  little  room 
for  improvement.  The  small  losses  indicate  that  these  pupils 
have  at  last  permanently  learned  the  combinations. 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  percentages  of  gains  and 
losses  listed  in  the  highest-frequency  row  at  the  top  of  each 
column  in  each  table.  These  percentages  tell  the  story  of  the 
learning  of  the  poorer  pupils  in  the  grades  in  which  the  combi¬ 
nations  were  first  taught.  The  mean  percentage  of  loss  on  the 

TABLE  IV 


Percentages  of  Loss  in  Short  Division  and  Long  Division 


Test  7 

1 

Test  8 

Short  Division  j 

Long  Division 

October 

April 

Septem¬ 

ber 

October 

April 

Septem¬ 

ber 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

Grade  IV: 

Highest  frequency.  . .  . 

96 

47 

81 

Average  frequency. . .  . 

87 

2S 

S3 

79 

14 

32 

Grade  V: 

Highest  frequency.  . . . 

86 

39 

SI 

96 

28 

62 

Average  frequency.  .  .  . 

74 

t7 

32 

84 

23 

42 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  VI: 

71 

9 

19 

69 

9 

17 

Highest  frequency. . . . 

73 

32 

41 

78 

mm 

SI 

Average  frequency. .  .  . 

56 

i6 

2S 

75 

mm 

39 

38 

1 1 

16 

70 

20 

Grade  VII:  ‘ 

Highest  frequency.  . .  . 

64 

35 

47 

68 

43 

ss 

Average  frequency. . . . 

46 

IS 

20 

S6 

30 

40 

Lowest  frequency . 

Grade  VIII: 

28 

9 

10 

4S 

m 

8 

Highest  frequency.  . .  . 

67 

mm 

64 

39 

Average  frequency. .  .  . 

44 

mm 

56 

28 

Lowest  frequency . 

20 

49 

Average  per  cent  gain: 
Highest  frequency.  . .  . 

43 

44 

Average  frequency. . .  . 

48 

42 

38 

48 

Average  per  cent  vacation 
loss: 

Highest  frequency.  .  .  . 

22 

22 

Average  frequency. .  . . 

14 

12 

Lowest  frequency . 

7 

3 

October  test  is  70.4.  The  mean  percentage  of  loss  on  the  April 
test  is  27.  The  mean  percentage  of  loss  on  the  September  test 
is  45.85  that  is,  the  poorer  pupils  had  29.6  per  cent  of  their 
responses  correct  in  October,  73  per  cent  of  them  correct  in 
April,  and  54.3  per  cent  correct  in  September.  The  average 
permanent  percentage  of  gain  for  the  poorer  pupils  is  the 
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difference  between  29.6  per  cent  and  54.3  per  cent,  or  24.7 
per  cent  j  any  teacher  of  slow  pupils,  those  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  class,  will  recognize  the  value  of  the  achievement  when 
she  can  average  54.3  per  cent  of  each  group  of  combinations 
permanently  taught  during  the  first  year. 

By  a  similar  procedure,  the  average  percentage  of  combina¬ 
tions  permanently  learned  by  the  poorer  pupils  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year  is  72.5.  This  would  indicate  a  permanent  gain 
of  72.5  per  cent  less  54.3  per  cent,  or  18.2  per  cent.  This  is 
less  than  24.7  per  cent  of  the  gain  for  the  first  year.  This 
discrepancy  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  well  known  that  improvement  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  as  one  approaches  the  limit  of  improvement.  In  the 
second  place,  the  second-year  children  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  inventory  remedial  technique  during  their  first  year  of 
instruction.  The  influence  of  the  second  factor  is  indicated 
further  by  the  fact  that  the  average  percentage  of  permanent 
learning  as  indicated  in  the  October  test  for  the  poorer  pupils 
is  48.3.  That  is,  with  one  entire  year  and  one  month  of  another 
year  of  regular  teaching  the  second-year  class  had  failed  to 
equal  the  54.3  per  cent  of  permanent  correct  responses  shown 
by  the  first-year  class  after  only  one  year  of  instruction. 

The  Wisconsin  Inventory  Tests  were  given  throughout  an 
entire  county  on  September  28,  1929.  The  results  were 
tabulated  and  the  information  thus  obtained  was  used  as  a  basis 
of  a  remedial  program.  The  following  April,  the  tests  were 
repeated,  and  the  results  of  the  second  testing  showed  a  large 
amount  of  improvement.  In  September,  1930,  the  tests  were 
given  a  third  time  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  loss  due 
to  the  summer  vacation.  The  average  amount  of  this  loss 
ranged  from  three-fifths  to  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  amount 
of  gain  shown  in  the  April  tests.  The  greatest  loss  occurred 
invariably  in  those  grades  in  which  the  subject-matter  had  been 
taught  for  the  first  time. 

The  brighter  pupils  generally  showed  large  amounts  of 
gain  and  small  amounts  of  loss,  while  the  amount  of  gain  made 
by  the  slower  pupils  was  less  and  the  proportion  of  loss  was 
greater.  Some  of  the  brighter  pupils  showed  small  gains, 
because  on  the  first  tests  they  had  approached  relatively  close 
to  the  limit  of  improvement. 
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In  general,  the  results  show  that  by  use  of  the  inventory 
technique  a  large  amount  of  permanent  improvement  in  the 
pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  abstract  arithmetic 
may  be  recorded.  [Voi.x,No.9] 

f  f  f 

How  the  $2,450,000,000  spent  annually  in  the  United  States 
for  public  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education 
is  expended  will  be  included  in  the  four-year  national  survey 
of  the  school  tax  dollar  which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  survey 
commission,  actively  headed  by  Paul  R.  Mort,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  William  John 
Cooper.  Statistics  on  school  finance  have  been  collected  since 
the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  1867,  but  the  new 
figures  will  permit  the  furnishing  of  data  on  accounting, 
assessment  of  properties,  and  kinds  of  taxes. 

This  survey  was  advocated  by  a  number  of  educational  or¬ 
ganizations,  among  them  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  National  Council  of  State  Superintendents  and  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Education.  This  will  be  the  third  survey  under 
way  in  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Survey  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  (high  schools)  being  now  in  its  second  year, 
and  the  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers  in  its 
first  year. 

Mr.  Mort  brings  varied  experience  as  qualifications  for  the 
work.  He  has  been  teacher  in  elementary  and  high  schools, 
principal  and  superintendent  of  schools,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Teachers  College,  director  of  the  School  of  Education  since 
1922,  and  has  been  a  member  of  many  survey  commissions. 

A  temporary  staff  of  tax  experts  and  school  finance  special¬ 
ists  will  be  enlisted  from  various  colleges  and  state  finance  and 
education  departments  to  assist  Mr.  Mort  in  this  project.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  select  a  board  of  expert  consult¬ 
ants  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  findings  of  the  study 
will  be  used  as  bases  for  numerous  academic  conferences. 


The  Vice-Principal  in  the  Junior 
High  School 

By  H.  W.  EMSWILER 

The  junior  high  school  has  become  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  educational  program  of  most  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Regardless  of  whether  the  junior  high 
school  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  a  studied  consideration 
of  the  problems  presented  by  children  of  early  adolescence  or 
merely  because  it  presented  a  convenient  solution  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem,  this  phase  of  the  program  is  expanding,  and  is 
generally  justified  on  an  educational-opportunity  basis. 

About  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  junior  high  school, 
there  came  changes  in  administrative  and  supervisory  staffs,  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  shifted  purposes  and  objectives  in 
educational  policy.  Prominent  among  staff  changes  in  both 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  was  the  tendency  to  employ 
assistant  or  vice-principals.  This  tendency  took  place  parallel 
with  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  but  not  because 
of  it.  Theoretically,  at  least,  the  demand  for  vice-principals 
was  on  the  assumption  that  they  would  perform  a  neglected 
phase  of  work  among  students,  and  not  to  any  great  extent  on 
the  basis  of  relief  from  office  details. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the  work  being 
done  by  the  vice-principals  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the 
larger  cities.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  vice-principals 
classify  their  actual  duties,  routine  and  otherwise,  as  major 
and  minor  functions  having  to  do  with  the  educational  develop¬ 
ment  of  pupils  during  this  critical,  adolescent  period.  The 
value  of  this  study  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real 
desire  expressed  by  vice-principals  to  know  how  vice-principals 
in  other  cities  function  and  that  little  literature  concerning  the 
work  of  the  vice-principal  is  available.  Local  groups  of  these 
school  officials  have  often  discussed  their  duties  and  problems, 
but,  in  the  main,  their  contributions  are  not  accessible  to  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

The  material  for  this  study  was  obtained  by  the  question¬ 
naire  method.  The  questionnaire  was  lengthy,  detailed,  and 
personal,  but  the  interest  of  the  vice-principals  was  such  as  to 
prompt  many  of  them  to  reply  in  full  to  the  questions.  The 
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scope  of  material  was  limited  to  the  sixty-nine  cities  of  the 
United  States  which,  according  to  the  1920  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  had  a  population  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  or  more.  The  superintendents  of  these  cities  forwarded  the 
names  of  their  vice-principals  if  such  officials  were  employed, 
and  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to  them.^ 

Fifty-seven  of  the  69  cities  had  junior  high  schools,  of 
which  there  were  351,  Thirty-three  of  these  57  school  sys¬ 
tems  employed  vice-principals.  Within  these  33  systems  there 
were  198  junior  high  schools  not  combined  with  senior  high 
schools,  employing  at  least  212  vice-principals.*  Seventy-six 
completed  questionnaires  representing  7 1  schools  were  received. 
This  was  a  response  from  52  per  cent  of  the  vice-principals  and 
from  52  per  cent  of  the  136  schools  addressed.  Replies  were 
received  from  26  of  the  28  city  systems  addressed.*  Usable 
material  was  received  from  93  per  cent  of  the  schools  addressed, 
or  80  per  cent  of  those  available.  Of  the  76  replies  received, 
70  were  from  vice-principals  in  schools  including  Grades 
VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  3  schools  included  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
one  included  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  and  two  included  Grades 
VIII  and  IX.  Thirty  of  the  76  vice-principals  who  replied 
were  men,  and  46  were  women. 

These  71  schools  had  been  in  operation  a  median  number 
of  5  years,  and  had  a  vice-principal  for  4  years.  All  schools 
considered  in  this  study  employed  both  men  and  women — the 
ratio  was  one  man  to  three  women  teachers.  The  median 
number  of  men  teachers  per  school  is  1 1  j  range  was  2  to  31; 
and  the  interquartile  range  was  6  to  16.  The  median  number 
of  women  teachers  was  34}  range  was  10  to  67;  and  the  inter¬ 
quartile  range  was  23  to  45.  The  number  of  boys  practically 
equaled  the  number  of  girls.  The  median  number  of  boys 
was  600  j  the  median  number  of  girls,  650. 

The  average  number  of  full-time  clerks  employed  was  one 
and  one-half,  although  four  of  the  71  schools  had  no  full-time 

^  From  this  study,  six-year  schools  including  the  seventh  and  twelfth  grades  inclusive 
are  eliminated  because  of  the  probable  difference  between  the  vice-principal’s  functions  in 
this  type  of  school  and  in  that  which  excludes  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII.  Non-coedu- 
cational  schools,  such  as  exist  in  New  York,  are  excluded  for  the  same  reason. 

*  New  York  reported  “one  or  more”  vice-principals  for  each  junior  high  school,  and 
a  few  of  the  larger  schools  outside  New  York  employed  more  than  one  vice-principal. 

*  Five  systems  were  not  sent  questionnaires  because  of  their  late  return  of  pre¬ 
liminary  date. 
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clerks.  Eleven  schools  employed  part-time  clerks,  while  each 
of  these  employed  at  least  one  full-time  clerk.  Forty  of  the 
71  schools  said  they  used  pupil  help  in  the  office  averaging  two 
pupils  per  period.  Twenty-four  of  the  seventy-six  replies  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  an  adequate  amount  of  clerical  help,  while 
thirty-seven  say  the  clerical  help  is  insufficient. 

Of  46  women  vice-principals,  41  had  men  principals,  and  of 
the  30  men  vice-principals,  22  had  men  principals.  The  fact 
that  86  per  cent  of  these  junior  high-school  principals  were 
men  strongly  indicates  a  tendency  for  men  principals  in  junior 
high  schools.  Even  though  the  vice-principal  was  a  man,  the 
principal  was  a  man  in  73  per  cent  of  the  cases.  When  the 
vice-principal  was  a  woman,  the  principal  was  a  man  in  89  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  Forty-four  of  the  71  principals  were  for¬ 
merly  principals  in  other  schools,  1 1  were  vice-principals,  7 
held  other  administrative  school  positions,  and  9  were  teachers 
immediately  prior  to  their  present  principalship.  In  2  instances 
the  principals  teach.  In  ii  instances  the  principal  has  no 
private  office. 

The  maximum  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachers  is  the 
same  in  60  of  the  71  schools,  less  for  women  than  men  in  6 
schools,  and  no  report  from  the  remainder.  The  median 
maximum  monthly  salary  for  men  is  $275  j  range  $190  to 
$340  j  quartile  range  $260  to  $280.  For  women  teachers  the 
median  maximum  salary  is  $275;  range  $160  to  $340;  quartile 
range  $260  to  $280.  For  vice-principals  the  median  is  $3305 
range  $220  to  $450 j  interquartile  range  $310  to  $360.  For 
principals  the  median  is  $4305  range  $270  to  $570 j  inter¬ 
quartile  range  $400  to  $510.  For  clerks  the  median  is  $i45i 
range  $70  to  $330;  interquartile  range  $120  to  $180. 

The  median  age  of  vice-principals  is  thirty-seven.  The 
median  number  of  years  of  teaching,  administrative,  or 
supervisory  work  done  prior  to  appointment  as  vice-principal 
is  II  years  J  range  from  2  to  39  years  j  interquartile  range  is 
8  to  1 6  years.  The  median  number  of  years  the  vice-principals 
have  taught  in  junior  high  schools  prior  to  appointment  as  vice¬ 
principal  is  2;  range  o  to  15  years;  interquartile  range  i  to  4 
years.  The  median  number  of  years  they  have  served  as  vice¬ 
principal  is  3  years;  range  i  to  30  years — the  30  probably 
represents  prior  service  in  same  capacity  in  a  senior  high 
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school.  Seventeen  of  the  76  vice-principals  have  served  as 
vice-principals  in  elementary  or  junior  or  senior  high  schools 
prior  to  present  appointment.  Sixty-eight  vice-principals,  or 
89  per  cent,  were  employed  in  their  present  school  systems,  and 
33,  or  43  per  cent,  were  selected  from  the  staff  of  their  present 
school  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  their  present  position. 
Forty-one,  or  54  per  cent,  had  held  no  other  administrative  or 
supervisory  position  prior  to  present  position.  In  68  cases  the 
principal  is  said  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  vice¬ 
principal,  and  in  the  remaining  eight  cases  the  principal  is  said 
to  have  had  no  influence  in  the  selection.  In  a  few  instances 
the  vice-principals  were  selected,  it  is  said,  on  their  “scholar¬ 
ship.”  Ability  and  professional  training  were  regarded  as  out¬ 
standing  qualifications  with  “years  of  service”  of  secondary 
importance.  From  the  data  just  given,  it  may  be  deduced  that 
vice-principals  are  generally  well  qualified  judged  by  years  of 
service,  that  less  than  half  have  had  previous  administrative 
experience,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  select  them  from 
the  local  school  system,  and  that  less  than  half  were  selected 
from  the  faculty  of  the  particular  school  in  which  they  now 
serve  as  vice-principals. 

These  76  vice-principals  had  attended  normal  school,  col¬ 
lege,  or  university  from  two  to  nine  years  with  a  median 
of  five  years.  Each  of  the  30  men  had  baccalaureate  degrees 
as  have  28  (61  per  cent)  of  the  46  women.  Seventeen  of  the 
men  and  8  of  the  women  had  Master’s  degrees.  Nine  men  and 
4  women  had  had  undergraduate  majors  in  education,  while  3 
men  and  3  women  had  minored  in  education.  In  at  least  40 
of  the  76  cases  the  vice-principals  had  no  undergraduate  work 
in  education,  but  34  had  taken  post-graduate  work  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Nine  were  definitely  working  for  baccalaureate  degrees  at 
the  time  of  the  study,  29  for  Master’s  degrees,  and  14  for  Doc¬ 
tor’s  degrees.  University  work,  professional  meetings,  read¬ 
ing,  travel,  and  visiting  other  schools  are  the  means  by  which 
the  great  majority  attempt  to  keep  abreast  with  the  profession. 
The  average  number  of  professional  books  read  during  the  year 
previous  to  the  study  was  six;  and  of  magazines  was  five.  The 
average  number  of  professional  organizations  to  which  these 
vice-principals  belonged  was  three ;  of  civic,  recreational,  social, 
and  fraternal  organizations  was  two. 
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Approximately  one-half  of  the  principals  thought  that  their 
duties  were  not  definitely  defined,  and  a  few  said  that  they 
should  not  be.  The  other  half  said  that  their  duties  were  fairly 
well  defined  either  by  the  principal  or  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Because  of  the  wide  diversity  of  powers  and  duties  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  vice-principals  it  is  difficult  to  designate  many 
outstandingly  common  tendencies.  About  half  of  them  super¬ 
vised  so-called  “extra-curricular  activities”;  38  per  cent  taught; 
51  per  cent  supervised  at  least  some  of  the  instruction;  social 
functions  of  pupils  were  quite  generally  under  the  vice-prin¬ 
cipal’s  supervision;  58  per  cent  were  consulted  by  the  principal 
with  reference  to  the  selection  of  teachers;  60  per  cent  arranged 
the  program,  submitting  it  to  the  principal  for  ratification;  and 
32  per  cent  assisted  only  in  the  program-making.  Their  powers 
and  duties  in  discipline  varied  greatly,  but  the  majority  of  the 
men  limited  their  activities  to  boys  and  of  the  women  to  the 
girls.  A  home-visiting  vice-principal  is  a  rarity.  Parent  inter¬ 
views  are  largely  cared  for  by  26  per  cent  of  the  vice-principals, 
while  in  the  remaining  cases  their  duties  in  this  regard  range 
over  a  wide  field.  Care  of  tardiness  cases  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
vice-principal  in  26  per  cent  of  the  schools;  to  the  home  or 
registration  teachers  in  18  per  cent;  to  an  especially  assigned 
teacher  in  14  per  cent,  and  is  a  scattered  responsibility  in  the 
rest.  The  responsibility  for  checking  ordinary  absence  belongs 
to  the  teachers  in  36  per  cent  of  the  schools,  to  the  vice-principal 
in  18  per  cent,  to  an  especially  assigned  teacher  in  13  per  cent, 
and  is  scattered  in  the  remaining  cases.  So  far  as  the  office 
force  is  concerned,  truancy  cases  fall  to  the  care  of  29  per  cent 
of  the  vice-principals,  to  an  attendance  teacher  in  14  per  cent  of 
the  schools,  and  is  scattered  in  the  remaining  cases. 

A  GENERAL  tendency  among  the  powers  and  duties  of  vice¬ 
principals  seemed  hard  to  find,  which  may  be  partially 
explained  by  the  variation  in  the  personnel  (vice-principals  or 
assistant  principals,  councilors,  visiting  teachers,  truant  officers, 
clerks,  and  the  like)  in  the  various  school  offices  as  well  as  by 
the  number  of  vice-principals  whose  time  is  partially  occupied 
with  teaching. 

Each  vice-principal  was  asked  to  list  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  the  six  outstanding  duties  which  he  or  she  felt 
that  the  vice-principal  should  perform.  A  few  did  not  make 
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the  list,  because  they  felt  that  local  conditions  such  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  administrators  and  supervisors  employed  as  well  as  the 
special  qualification  of  the  members  of  the  staff  would  effect 
the  character  of  the  list.  The  lists  of  duties  given  in  Tables  1 
and  II  are  those  which  as  indicated  by  the  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  rightly  belong  to  the  vice-principalship. 

As  far  as  possible  the  various  suggestions  were  grouped 
under  the  headings  listed  in  these  tables  which  in  some  instances 
somewhat  overlap.  Other  suggestions  not  included  in  the  lists 
were  details  (3),  scholarship  of  pupils  (5),  good  will  and 

TABLE  I 

Rank  and  Frequency  of  the  Duties  Which  the  Vice-Principals 
Feel  They  Should  Perform 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of  Times 

of  Times 

of  Times 

of  Times 

Ranked 

Ranked 

Ranked 

Ranked 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

(2) 

(3) 

Vocational  and  educational  counciling . 

Care  of  disciplinary  problems . 

Supervision  of  classroom  instruction . 

Office  organization  and  management . 

Schedule  and  program-making . 

Supervising  records  and  clerical  work . 

Conferences  and  contact  with  pupils . 

Visiting  homes  and  parent  interviews . 

Attendance . 

Supervision  of  extra-curricular  activities .  .  . 

More  teacher  contacts . 

Supervision  of  social  activities . 

Assist  and  co-operate  with  principal . 

Supplying  materials  and  equipment . 

Teaching . 

Orient  new  and  substitute  teachers . 


3 

8 


3 

3 


morals  (3),  help  plan  and  promote  the  school  policy  (3),  char¬ 
acter  building  and  morals  (2),  and  community  leadership  (i). 


CONSIDERING  the  fact  that  as  many  as  six  suggestions  were 
offered  by  some  vice-principals,  it  can  readily  be  under¬ 
stood  why  there  should  be  overlapping  in  opinion ;  for  example, 
“character  building  and  morals”  which  was  mentioned  twice 
would  probably  be  considered  of  vital  importance  by  each  of 
the  42  who  suggested  “counciling,”  and  “assisting  and 
co-operating  with  the  principal”  was  likely  recognized  as  a 
general  duty  by  each  of  those  who  were  more  detailed  in  their 
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specifications.  This  overlapping  was  characteristic  of  answers 
to  questions  put  in  this  form. 

Many  of  the  vice-principals  failed  to  state  why  they  were 
not  performing  these  outstanding  duties,  though  eight  asserted 
that  they  did  perform  them.  Two  felt  that  their  lack  of  a 
private  office  was  a  serious  handicap  to  adequate  interviews  with 
pupils  or  parents,  34  others  said  that  they  “lacked  time,”  while 
3  indicated  a  possible  “lack  of  organization.”  Of  the  39  who 
did  not  find  the  time,  4  felt  that  their  teaching-load  was 
responsible,  2  thought  that  the  principal  should  assume  the 


TABLE  II 

Number  of  Times  Duties  Which  the  Vice-Principals  Feel 
They  Should  Perform  Were  Mentioned 


Vice- 

Prineipala 

(Men 

30) 

Vice- 
Principala 
( Women 
46) 

Total 

(76) 

(l) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Vocational  and  educational  counciling . 

1  X 

3» 

42 

Care  of  disciplinary  problems . 

16 

22 

38 

Supervise  classroom  instruction . 

«s 

22 

37 

Office  organization  and  management . 

18 

17 

35 

Schedule  and  program-making . 

«4 

18 

32 

Supervising  records  and  clerical  work . 

12 

18 

30 

Conferences  and  contacts  with  pupils . 

5 

18 

23 

Visiting  homes  and  parent  interviews . 

3 

«9 

22 

Attendance . 

4 

12 

16 

Supervision  of  extra-curricular  activities.... 

6 

7 

J3 

More  teacher  contacts . 

2 

11 

13 

Supervision  of  social  activities . 

2 

10 

12 

Assist  and  co-operate  with  principal . 

3 

7 

10 

Supplying  materials  and  equipment . 

6 

1 

7 

Teaching . 

3 

4 

7 

Orient  new  and  substitute  teachers . 

6 

6 

work  in  classroom  supervision,  2  felt  that  the  responsibility  of 
petty  discipline  cases  should  be  assumed  by  teachers,  8  said  that 
a  special  councilor  and  visiting  teacher  would  free  them  for 
other  work,  2  said  an  attendance  teacher  would  relieve  them 
of  much  routine,  and  21  believed  that  they  should  be  relieved 
of  some  of  the  clerical  work  which  they  were  doing  in  order 
that  they  might  devote  their  time  to  more  important  matters. 
“More  clerical  help”  was  the  most  frequent  of  the  suggestions 
made  for  making  the  work  of  the  vice-principal  more  effective. 
In  direct  response  to  the  question,  “How  to  make  the  work 
more  effective?”  6  others  were  interested  in  a  better  definition 
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of  duties.  Other  responses  seemed  to  have  to  do  with  a  strictly 
local  situation,  the  need  of  a  guidance  program,  closer  co-oper¬ 
ation,  better  preparation,  wider  vision,  freedom  to  express 
initiative,  and  3  felt  that  their  work  as  vice-principal  would  be 
more  effective  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  training  for  a 
principalship. 

Various  interpretations  may  be  read  by  individuals  from 
the  list  of  outstanding  duties  which  the  vice-principals  thought 
that  they  should  perform.  It  is  significant  that  attendance, 
tardiness,  and  truancy,  as  such,  were  not  given  places  of  promi¬ 
nence.  Teaching,  supplying  materials,  supervision  of  social 
activities,  and  supervision  of  extra-curricular  activities  were 
relegated  to  the  lower  half  of  the  list,  though  a  far  greater 
number  of  vice-principals  found  their  time  occupied  with  these 
duties  than  the  number  who  regarded  them  as  their  duties  in 
their  ideal  division  of  labor.  The  most  outstanding  reason 
suggested  by  the  vice-principals  for  inability  to  perform  some 
of  the  duties  they  considered  most  important  was  “lack  of 
clerical  help.” 


Names  of  the  cities  in  which  vice-principals 
were  employed  in  junior  high-schools: 


New  York,  N.  Y.. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Dayton,  Ohio 
Houston,  Tex. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Flint,  Mich. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Denver,  Colo. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Akron,  Ohio 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Springfield,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Cities  having  junior  high  schools: 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Class-Size 

Much  of  the  current  discussion  relative  to  class-size  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  colleges 
contains  important  but  often  unstated  assumptions. 
Clarification  of  the  problems  of  class-size  may  be  facilitated  by 
subjecting  these  assumptions  to  scrutiny.  The  first  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  frequent  assumption  implies  that  the  choice  is 
between  larger  classes  or  smaller  classes  in  all  subjects.  Tradi¬ 
tional  teaching  methods  may  strongly  suggest  a  dichotomy 
where  no  dichotomy  need  exist.  For  example,  a  high  school 
may  find  it  desirable  to  increase  the  size  of  typewriting  classes 
greatly,  but  to  diminish  the  size  of  classes  in  creative  arts.  Or, 
we  may  have  larger  classes  in  certain  phases  of  a  subject  and 
smaller  classes  in  other  phases  of  that  subject,  as  exemplified  in 
chemistry  where  there  may  be  large  lecture  sections  with  small 
laboratory  or  quiz  sections. 

Some  educators  who  recognize  that  the  first  assumption  is 
untenable  accept  a  second  which  implies  that  class-size  is 
entirely  a  function  of  the  subject-matter  taught.  There  are 
several  other  constants  influencing  class-size,  two  of  which,  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil,  are  highly  significant.  Research  has 
already  shown  that  teachers  vary  greatly  in  their  adeptness  in 
presenting  subjects  or  phases  of  subjects  to  classes  much  larger 
than  are  customary.  It  may  be  discovered,  however,  that  other 
teachers  handle  large  classes  badly,  but  are  highly  skilled  in 
presenting  subjects  or  phases  of  subjects  to  small  groups  of 
students.  Further,  it  appears  logical  that  we  must  not  omit 
the  pupil  from  consideration  in  class-size  experiments.  Not 
only  must  we  have  evidence  in  terms  of  subjects  or  subdivisions 
of  subjects,  and  in  terms  of  the  teacher,  but  we  must  also  have 
evidence  in  reference  to  the  age,  interests,  and  mental  ability  of 
the  pupils  taught.  Stevenson,  for  example,  in  studying  pupils 
in  the  elementary  school  concluded  that  small  classes  were  in 
general  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  dull  pupils.  Similarly, 
Hudelson  indicates  in  his  study  of  class-size  at  the  college  level 
that  the  excellent  students  profited  somewhat  more  from  large 
dasses  than  did  their  less  able  classmates. 
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The  third  assumption  made  by  investigators  in  this  field, 
and  perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  one,  is  that  their  experiments 
have  tested  all  the  important  objectives  of  the  subjects  under 
investigation.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  tests  used  were  tests 
of  information,  an  important  objective,  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps 
not  more  significant  than  the  ability  to  interpret  data,  the 
development  of  laboratory  skills,  and  the  ability  to  apply 
scientific  methods.  If  such  outcomes  are  considered  important, 
teachers  and  administrators  may  justifiably  hesitate  to  increase 
the  size  of  classes  aiming  at  these  objectives  as  long  as  no 
factual  data  are  available  on  the  fate  of  these  outcomes  in  the 
larger  classes.  The  responsibility  for  securing  such  factual 
data,  however,  falls  not  only  on  the  advocates  of  larger  classes, 
but  must  be  shared  by  those  espousing  the  merits  of  small  or 
medium-sized  classes.  Unless  these  investigations  are  made 
soon  and  economically  justifiable  results  favorable  to  smaller 
classes  discovered,  we  can  expect  a  trend  toward  larger  classes. 

If,  by  experimentation  which  covers  all  the  important 
objectives  sought,  it  is  discovered  that  increase  in  the  size  of 
certain  classes  is  accompanied  by  more  social  gains  than  social 
losses,  then  it  appears  that  educators  might  better  place  their 
emphasis  not  on  the  financial  saving,  which  accrues  only  when 
the  school  population  is  static  and  when  the  extra  teachers  are 
dismissed,  but  on  the  additional  educational  values  which  might 
be  secured  with  the  extra  time  of  the  teachers  thereby  made 
available.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  unwise  to  reduce  the 
total  annual  investment  in  education  j  it  is  better  to  diversify 
our  investments.  By  devoting  this  extra  teacher  time  to  the 
giving  of  additional,  individual  attention  to  students  where 
merited,  it  may  be  possible  to  reach  objectives  hitherto  unattain¬ 
able  in  classes  of  usual  size.  Increased  class-size  from  this  point 
of  view  becomes  a  device  not  for  the  saving  of  money,  but  for 
the  redirection  and  reallocation  of  the  teacher’s  time. 

Teachers  and  students  are  unfavorable  to  situations  in  which 
they  have  no  personal  contacts.  Unless  experimentally  valid 
techniques  are  developed  whereby  the  time  saved  through  larger 
classes  may  be  utilized  for  securing  these  personal  contacts 
we  can  expect  this  adverse  sentiment  to  continue.  Instructors 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  have  found  that  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  students  and  larger  classes  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Edgar  Dale 


READINGS 


Lance,  Emil.  “Character  Education  in  the  Long  Beach  City  Schools,” 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  (March,  1931),  pp.  426-29. 

The  course  of  study  in  character  education  for  the  elementary  school 
in  Long  Beach,  California,  involves  direct  instruction  in  five  traits  selected 
as  most  important.  The  first  step  in  the  instruction  is  an  attempt  to  create 
an  attitude,  an  emotional  reaction  toward  a  trait  j  in  other  words,  to  set  up 
the  trait  as  an  ideal  so  that  the  pupil  will  feel  that  the  trait  is  his  “ideal.” 
The  second  step  involves  the  expression  of  the  traits  in  terms  of  trait  actions 
or  activities  which  take  place  in  a  variety  of  situations.  The  third  step  is 
a  generalization  of  what  a  trait  is  from  the  many  situations  in  which  the  trait 
actions  occur.  The  final  step  is  the  transfer  of  this  knowledge  to  other 
situations  which  are  not  taken  up  in  the  course  of  study. 

There  was  no  mention  made  of  the  evaluation  of  the  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  except  that  “teachers’  reactions  to  this  course  of  study  show  them  to 
believe  in  it  and  to  be  most  favorable  towards  it.”  Character  and  personality 
are  elusive  and  difficult  to  pin  down.  Their  objective  evaluation  is  a  challenge 
to  research  workers.  Overt  behavior  in  specific  situations  is  the  point  with 
which  measurement  must  be  concerned. 

Poore,  Earl  Y.  “Radio  in  the  Schools  of  England,”  School  Executives 
Magazine,  I  (April,  1931),  pp.  384—88. 

England’s  success  in  educational  broadcasting  is  particularly  interesting 
because  of  the  present  feeling  in  the  United  States  that  advertising  interests 
are  crowding  educational  programs  off  the  air.  All  broadcasting  in  England 
is  done  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  government  and  largely  supported  by  license  fees  levied  against  owners 
of  receiving  sets. 

Educational  broadcasting  is  planned  by  the  Central  Council  for  School 
Broadcasting,  and  includes  supplementary  material  to  be  used  for  preparatory 
or  follow-up  exercises.  More  than  five  thousand  schools  use  the  programs. 

Morphett,  Mabel  Vogel,  and  Washburne,  Carleton.  “When  Should 
Children  Begin  to  Read?”  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXI  (March, 
1931),  pp.  496-503. 

This  article  tells  of  an  experiment  conducted  in  first-grade  reading 
classes  in  the  Winnetka  schools  in  1928—29,  and  a  check  repetition  in 
1929—30.  In  order  to  determine  the  age  at  which  it  is  efficient  to  begin 
the  teaching  of  reading,  all  first-grade  children  were  given  the  Detroit 
First-Grade  Intelligence  Test  in  September,  1928.  Reading  progress  was 
checked  on  knowledge  of  steps  of  the  individual  system  used  and  by  a 
sight-word  score.  The  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  was  also 
used  as  a  check  on  the  Detroit  test. 

It  was  found  that  instruction  in  reading  begun  at  a  mental  age  of  six 
years  and  six  months  augured  well  for  success,  and  that  postponement  beyond 
that  age  was  not  materially  advantageous.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the 
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Detroit  test  was  a  better  measure  for  this  purpose  than  the  Stanford-Binet 
test.  The  check  experiment  conducted  the  following  year  produced  the 
same  results. 

Symonds,  Percival  M.  “Homogeneous  Grouping,”  Teachers  College 
Record,  XXXII  (March,  1931),  pp.  501-17. 

This  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  values  in  homogeneous  grouping.  Four 
recent  reports  on  this  topic  are  discussed  in  some  detail  and  the  general 
problems  involved  are  clearly  faced. 

In  this  article  it  is  argued  that  character  and  conduct  factors,  including  attitudes, 
ideals,  and  appreciations  should  not  be  considered  in  forming  groups,  since  there  is  no 
social  need  or  belief  that  groups  should  be  treated  differently  in  these  respects,  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  that  certain  groups  should  have  advantages  that  other  groups  do  not 
receive.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  one’s  status  in  abilities  and  skills  does  very  definitely 
limit  his  capacity  to  profit  by  the  activities  of  a  group.  There  is  every  reason  why  in 
the  matter  of  abilities  groups  should  be  made  as  homogeneous  as  possible.  Where  a 
group  stays  together  with  one  teacher  through  the  day’s  activities  this  grouping  must  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  average  ability  or  general  intellectual  level,  although  it  is  admitted 
that  for  any  particular  task  groups  so  formed  are  far  from  homogeneous. 

In  Paper  Covers 

Huffaker,  C.  L.  Neglected  Aspects  of  Common  School  Costs  in  Oregon. 
Eugene,  Oregon:  University  of  Oregon,  1930.  67  pp.  (University  of 

Oregon  Publications,  II,  No.  3) 

The  major  part  of  this  study  deals  with  an  analysis  of  teaching  cost  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
schools  of  varying  size.  It  includes  all  of  the  1,495  one-room  schools  in  the 
state,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  the  elementary  teachers,  and  85  per  cent 
of  all  the  elementary  pupils  in  the  state,  outside  of  the  city  of  Portland. 
The  teaching  cost  for  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  one-r»om  schools 
ranges  from  $10  to  $1,129,  ®  •  to  schools  having  more 

than  one  teacher,  the  range  is  from  $20  to  $189.  The  median  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  the  one-room  school  was  eleven,  which  number  increases 
progressively  with  the  size  of  the  school  to  a  median  of  thirty  per  teacher 
in  schools  having  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  or  more. 

The  author  concludes  that  teaching  costs  in  ordinary  elementary  schools 
are  highest  in  schools  of  less  than  one  hundred  pupils,  and  that  Oregon 
elementary  schools  show  extreme  inconsistency  in  teaching  cost  due  mostly 
to  poor  organization,  which  alone  is  costing  the  state  over  $1,000,000  per 
year.  The  array  of  facts  presented  in  the  study  should  not  only  serve  to 
center  attention  on  the  extremely  high  cost  of  one-room  schools,  but  also  on 
educational  opportunities  afforded  as  contrasted  with  the  larger  school  units. 

T.  C.  Holy 

Eikenberry,  D.  H.  Guidance  in  Ohio  Schools — Its  Needs  and  the  Program 
of  The  State  Defartment  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio:  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  1930.  33  pp. 

The  failure  of  our  school  system  the  country  over  to  train  our  young 
people  adequately  for  many  of  the  important  phases  of  life  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Division  of  Guidance  in  the  Department  of  Education  of 
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the  State  of  Ohio.  The  purpose  of  the  program  as  outlined  is  to  “provide 
opportunities  for  self  discovery  and  self  realization”  through  educational, 
health,  social-civic,  ethical,  avocational,  and  vocational  guidance.  Personality 
and  emotional  guidance  are  apparently  taken  for  granted  under  one  or  another 
of  these  headings.  Guidance  courses  for  teachers,  counselors,  and  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  research,  surveys,  and  publications  are  projected  in  the  following 
fields:  school  failures,  juvenile  delinquency,  occupational  problems,  study 
programs  for  various  school  levels,  tests  and  measurements,  mental  hygiene, 
co-operative  agencies,  guidance  records,  and  other  problems  related  to  the  field. 

Ralph  M.  Stogdill 

“Ethics  in  the  Teaching  Profession,”  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association^  IX  (January,  1931),  pp.  1—89. 

With  this  preamble:  “In  order  that  the  aims  of  education  may  be  realized 
more  fully,  that  the  welfare  of  the  teaching  profession  may  be  promoted, 
that  teachers  may  know  what  is  considered  proper  procedure,  and  may  bring 
to  their  professional  relations  high  standards  of  conduct,  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  the  United  States  has  developed  this  code  of  ethics,”  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  National  Education  Association  is  submitted  to  the 
teaching  profession.  It  consists  of  three  divisions,  the  first  article  being 
entided,  “Relations  with  Pupils  and  to  the  Community.”  The  second  article 
deals  with  relations  to  the  profession,  while  the  third  article  is  devoted  to 
relations  to  members  of  the  profession. 

This  code  is  the  result  of  a  careful  survey  of  existing  codes,  together  with 
a  study  of  the  attitudes  of  leading  colleges  of  education,  law,  medicine, 
journalism,  and  nursing.  Leaders  in  many  fields  were  interviewed,  and  a 
large  number  of  teachers  made  contributions.  The  principal  conclusion  of 
this  study  is  that  systematic  instruction  in  professional  ethics  should  be 
provided  in  every  professional  school  for  teachers.  A  classified  bibliography 
consisting  of  104  sources  and  some  very  interesting  tables  and  charts  are 
important  contributions  of  this  bulletin.  R.  H.  Eliassen 

Eikenberry,  D.  H.,  Editor.  An  Introduction  to  Guidance.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education,  1930.  349  pp.  (Guidance 

Manual  No.  i) 

This  book  sets  forth  the  philosophy  and  psychology  underlying  the 
guidance  program  which  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education  is  spon¬ 
soring  and  developing.  The  first  manual  is  written  by  the  State  Director 
of  Guidance  assisted  by  fourteen  men  and  women,  each  well  known  for 
successful  results  attained  in  guidance  in  his  own  professional  sphere.  Guid¬ 
ance  Is  conceived  as  including:  educational  guidance,  ethical  guidance,  health 
guidance,  avocational  or  leisure-time  guidance,  social-civic  guidance,  and 
vocational  guidance. 

Plans  and  charts  suggestive  of  the  type  of  guidance  organization  best 
suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural,  village,  or  city  school  are  given.  Other 
chapters  point  out  the  valuable  part  that  can  be  played  in  a  guidance  program 
by  the  library,  by  the  use  of  standardized  tests,  through  cumulative  records  of 
pupils,  or  by  a  carefully  developed  guidance  calendar.  The  chapter  “Mental 
Health  and  Guidance”  is  suggestive  of  the  valuable  contribution  that  mental 
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hygiene  can  make  to  the  guidance  of  that  great  army  of  boys  and  girls  who 
do  not  seem  to  fit. 

Much  of  the  material  is  more  or  less  familiar.  The  value  of  this  volume, 
however,  is  the  newer  interpretation  of  a  program  in  which  all  phases  of 
guidance  are  integrated,  and  to  which  all  members  of  a  school  staff  contribute. 
Guidance  is  defined  in  terms  of  “all  those  activities  of  the  school  and  of  the 
school’s  co-operating  agencies  that  provide  opportunities  for  self-discovery 
and  self-realization.”  This  marks  a  further  step  in  the  trend  away  from 
the  interpretation  of  guidance  as  limited  to  vocational  guidance.  Greater 
responsibility  and  credit  for  the  complete  realization  of  such  a  program  rests 
with  the  classroom  teacher. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  implied  in  a  program  of  such  extended 
scope  as  this  is  the  problem  of  teacher-training.  This  manual  is  designed 
and  is,  in  fact,  being  used  as  the  basis  for  developing  a  better  understanding 
of  guidance  among  groups  of  teachers.  The  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  should  provoke  stimulating  discussion.  The  references  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  would  be  even  more  useful  if  they  were  annotated  as  is  the 
general  bibliography. 

Twelve  other  manuals  are  projected.  They  will  soon  be  available,  and 
will  give  techniques,  methods,  and  plans  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  in  rural  district,  village,  and  city. 

Mildred  Hickman 

Cornell,  Ethel  L.  A  Beginning  Reading  Vocabulary  for  Foreign-Bom 
Adults.  Albany,  New  York;  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1930. 
24  pp.  (Bulletin  No.  948) 

The  author  undertakes  to  discover,  by  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  text¬ 
books  in  common  use,  the  vocabulary  actually  taught  in  early  classes  for 
foreigners,  and  to  compare  this  vocabulary  with  the  lists  of  words  of  greatest 
frequency.  He  finds  that  of  the  total  of  1,307  different  words  in  the  eleven 
texts  examined,  only  173  are  common  to  at  least  five  of  the  texts.  There  are 
723  words  which  appear  in  only  one  text.  These  and  other  interesting 
statements,  showing  lack  of  agreement  and  knowledge  of  basic  vocabulary  for 
foreign-born  adults,  are  given.  The  author  presents  a  tentative  word  list 
for  a  basic  writing  vocabulary.  The  report  should  be  read  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  textbooks  for  foreign-born  adults.  W.  W.  Charters 

Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Refort  of  the  Survey  of  the  Schools  of  Holyoke,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Holyoke,  Massachusetts:  School  Committee,  1930.  479  pp. 

This  report  includes  data  and  discussions  on  such  major  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  public  education  as  administration,  both  business  and  instructional; 
housing  and  equipment  problems;  financing  of  the  schools;  measurement  of 
educational  achievement;  the  curriculum;  teaching  personnel;  secondarj’, 
health,  and  physical  education.  Specific  recommendations  ordinarily  follow 
the  discussions.  In  the  case  of  the  housing  problem,  the  building  needs  are 
divided  into  three  periods,  those  covering  1930  to  1933,  1933  to  1937,  and 
1937  to  1940,  together  with  the  approximate  cost  of  the  recommended  im¬ 
provements  for  each  period. 
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The  annual  expenditures  for  the  public  schools  approximate  $1,000,000 
a  year.  In  the  expenditure  of  such  a  large  sum  of  public  funds  any  board 
of  education  needs  all  the  information  and  advice  possible  to  insure  obtaining 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  education  of  reach  dollar  expended.  The  Holyoke  Board 
of  Education  is  fortunate  in  having  available  such  a  wealth  of  information, 
suggestions,  and  recommendations  as  are  contained  in  this  report. 

T.  C.  Holv 

Books  to  Read 

CoNGDON,  Allan  Ray.  Training  in  High  School  Mathematics  Essential  for 
Success  in  Certain  College  Subjects.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1930.  ix-f- 102  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  403) 

The  author  attacks  the  problem  of  ascertaining  what  training  in  high- 
school  mathematics  is  essential  for  the  studying  of  college  subjects.  This  is 
done  by  tabulations  and  comparisons  of  the  results  of  studies  made  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements  and  by  various  other 
prominent  societies  and  individuals.  A  rather  complete  analysis  of  various 
opinions  is  made  on  such  topics  as  symbolism,  the  mathematical  vocabulary,  the 
relative  importance  of  facts,  concepts,  skills,  and  general  processes,  and  unusual 
or  different  formulas.  The  author  questions  the  belief  that  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  find  algebraic  manipulations  difficult  because  they  are  different  or 
unusual.  He  describes  a  simple  test  to  obtain  objective  evidence  concerning 
the  relative  difficulty  of  various  formulas.  He  also  indicates  that  perhaps  the 
truest  values  in  mathematical  training  lie  in  training  on  processes  rather 
than  in  facts  and  specific  skills,  since  the  transfer  of  facts  and  skills  is  far 
more  problematic  than  the  transfer  of  general  processes. 

A  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  summaries  and  conclusions  in  which  various 
conclusions  and  opinions  are  set  down  in  orderly  form.  The  appendix  tabu¬ 
lates  some  topics  in  high-school  mathematics  in  the  order  of  importance  as 
taken  from  some  other  investigations.  There  is  a  well-selected  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  book  is  well  printed,  nicely  bound,  and  all  in 
all  rather  readable  and  worth  while  as  a  contribution  to  a  much-discussed  topic. 

S.  E.  Rasor 


Kilpatrick,  William  Heard.  Our  National  Task.  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina:  University  of  North  Carolina,  1930.  ix-|-i23  pp. 

In  this  small  volume  Mr.  Kilpatrick  continues  the  argument  developed 
in  his  Education  for  a  Changing  Civilization,  but  now  speaks  as  a  Southerner 
to  Southerners.  He  is  interested  in  evaluating  contemporary  civilization  as 
it  manifests  inself  in  the  changing  South,  and  in  suggesting  an  educational 
program  which  will  insure  that  section  against  repeating  the  errors  of  the  rest 
of  our  western  nation.  His  survey  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  anything  but 
optimistic.  Although  he  cites  again  the  evils  of  our  modern  civilization,  made 
familiar  by  a  host  of  commentators,  he  is  more  particularly  concerned  to  show 
that  these  evils  are,  after  all,  symptoms  of  more  inward  ills. 

Men,  he  says,  have  lost  the  way  to  the  good  life:  they  are  not  happy  and 
they  lack  faith;  that  is,  “such  an  outlook  on  life  as  points  a  satisfactory  path 
and  stirs  and  nerves  them  to  best  effort.”  It  is  largely  to  education,  then, 
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that  we  must  look  for  the  alleviation  of  these  evils.  He  concludes  that 
to  accomplish  its  task  education  (which  should  always  be  creative,  dynamic, 
and  growing)  must  set  up  four  objectives.  It  must  aim  to  build  individuality, 
to  enrich  life,  to  cultivate  the  openminded  search,  and,  in  order  to  promote 
self-directed  growing,  to  foster  respect  for  personality. 

James  F.  Fullington 

Macdonald,  Marion  E.  The  Significance  of  Various  Kinds  of  Pref orations 
for  the  City  Elementary  School  Princifalshif  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1930.  ix-l-104  pp.  (Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  416) 

A  title  that  does  not  deliver!  1  have  read  this  volume  three  times  in  an 
attempt  to  find  significant  data  concerning  the  preparation  that  should  be 
given  for  the  city  elementary-school  principalship.  To  be  sure,  the  volume 
is  filled  with  implications  for  a  program.  The  author  has  secured  consider¬ 
able  factual  information  from  75  per  cent  of  the  elementary-school  principals 
of  Pennsylvania  cities,  and  has  traced  certain  relationships  existing  between 
preparation  and  such  factors  as  type  of  position  held,  tenure,  salary,  length 
of  experience,  and,  he  says,  “success.” 

In  the  beginning  his  investigation  falls  short  because  he  defines  preparation 
in  terms  of  certification  which  corresponds  roughly  to  college  graduation 
including  certain  professional  preparation,  normal-school  graduation,  and  a 
certificate  based  upon  less  than  normal-school  graduation.  With  such  a  basis, 
the  most  he  could  hope  for  would  be  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  normal 
school  and  college  as  preparation  for  the  principalship.  This  basic  assumption 
begs  the  whole  question  so  boldly  flaunted  in  his  title. 

There  are,  however,  certain  implications  in  this  study  that  are  of  value 
to  those  who  would  improve  the  professional  status  of  the  elementary-school 
principalship  either  through  training  or  administrative  procedures.  The 
judgment  of  principals  as  to  the  value  of  courses  which  they  have  taken  raises 
certain  interesting  questions  for  those  who  would  build  a  curriculum  for  the 
preparation  of  elementary-school  principals.  The  courses  most  frequendy 
desired  are  practice  supervision,  official  forms  and  record-keeping,  practical 
problems  of  principals  and  demonstration. 

The  chief  contribution  of  the  study  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  elementary- 
school  principal  in  Pennsylvania  resembles  closely  the  principal  in  every  other 
state  where  similar  studies  have  been  made.  Apparently,  the  author  did  not 
discover  that  the  chief  differences  found  are  due  primarily  to  the  differences 
in  selection  of  cases.  The  resemblances  are  close  indeed  so  far  as  professional 
preparation,  length  and  kinds  of  experience,  distribution  by  sex,  salary,  age, 
tenure,  kind  and  size  of  school,  and  distribution  of  duties  are  concerned. 
The  only  significant  variation  from  other  studies  is  in  the  percentage  of  prin¬ 
cipals  having  full-time  clerical  assistance. 

The  final  chapter  contains  61  statements  of  summary,  59  conclusions,  and 
16  recommendations.  Some  of  these  are  significant,  but  others  bear  the  ear¬ 
mark  of  having  been  drafted  from  current  popular  conception  rather  than 
from  the  evidence  contained  in  the  report,  as,  for  instance,  “Elementary 
principals  should  be  relieved  from  regular  classroom  teaching  in  order  that 
they  may  have  more  time  to  devote  toward  supervision  of  instruction  in  their 
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schools.”  The  author  makes  this  recommendation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  30  per  cent  of  these  principals  have  never  been  graduated  from  normal 
school  or  college,  that  45  per  cent  have  earned  no  credit  in  summer  sessions 
during  the  past  ten  years,  that  20  per  cent  have  not  pursued  any  study  since 
their  appointment,  and  that  16  per  cent  have  had  no  elementary-school  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  one  may  well  question  whether 
putting  the  author’s  first  recommendation  into  effect  in  Pennsylvania  would 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  improving  instruction. 

In  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  we  need  a  study  or  series  of 
studies  to  guide  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  establishment  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  for  elementary-school  principals.  Such  a  program 
can  be  set  up  only  through  the  co-ordinated  constructive  thinking  of  princi¬ 
pals  in  the  field,  of  their  employing  officers,  the  superintendents,  and  of  the 
men  and  women  responsible  for  offering  the  courses  in  the  training  centers. 

While  this  study  does  not  live  up  to  the  promise  of  its  title,  it  does 
contain  significant  implications  for  improving  the  elementary-school  principal- 
ship.  This  investigation  belongs  to  that  large  group  of  studies  which  no 
doubt  are  serving  as  forerunners  of  the  more  significant  research  that  is  to 
come  regarding  the  preparation  for  the  elementary-school  principalship. 

J.  Cayce  Morrison 
New  York  State  Education  Defartment 

Wheeler,  Raymond  Holder.  The  Science  of  Psychology.  New  York: 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1929.  xvil-l-556  pp. 

In  this  book  we  find  the  ordinary  material  for  a  first  course  in  psychology 
presented  from  the  Gestalt  point  of  view.  Basing  his  text  in  a  double  sense 
upon  the  principle  that  the  whole  is  genetically  and  logically  prior  to  its  parts, 
the  author  reverses  the  customary  order  of  chapters  and  begins  with  the  whole 
to  which  the  human  being  belongs,  the  social  group.  The  book  is  then  con¬ 
cerned  with  different  forms  of  behavior  and  finally  with  the  nervous  system. 
The  findings  of  recent,  and  sometimes  revolutionary,  research  such  as  that  of 
Lashley  and  of  Dallenbach,  arc  incorporated. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  originality  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  Gestalt 
point  of  view  itself.  This  permeates  every  page  and  occasions  some  startling 
changes  of  interpretation,  so  that  the  reader  trained  in  other  schools  of 
psychology  is  forever  wondering  what  new  surprise  will  come  next.  In  the 
explanation  of  learning,  frequency,  recency,  and  effect,  all  are  thrown  into 
the  discard.  Learning  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  maturation,  repetition 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  learning  as  time  does  to  growth.  Repetition  does 
not  explain  learning,  although  it  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  process.  The 
mind-body  quandary  is  avoided,  not  by  denying  the  mind  only  in  the 
behavioristic  manner,  but  by  denying  both  mind  and  matter  after  the  fashion 
of  Neo-Realism.  The  mental  and  the  physical  are  both  abstractions,  and  are 
to  be  distinguished  only  as  chemical  reactions  may  be  distinguished  from 
physical  reactions,  that  is,  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  human  investigator. 

Having  refused  to  recognize  the  mind-body  hiatus,  the  author  sees  no 
reason  for  distinguishing  between  emotions  and  instincts.  He  follows  the 
recent  tendency  of  minimizing  inherited  reaction  patterns,  but  departs  from 
it  in  placing  his  chief  reliance  upon  insight.  The  conditioned  response  occurs 
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when  the  two  stimuli  are  organized  as  aspects  of  the  same  total  situation. 
Much  of  this  theoretical  material  seemed  to  the  reviewer  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  but  perhaps  a  truer  appreciation  is  reserved  for  the  initiated. 
Throughout  the  book  the  historical  approach  to  the  various  topics  is  stressed, 
and  this  feature  proves  to  be  a  valuable  safeguard  against  narrowness  in  a  book 
which  is  admittedly  partisan.  The  book  is  well  written.  The  material  is 
perhaps  too  difficult  for  an  elementary  course,  but  should  be  of  unusual  value 
for  advanced  students  or  for  professional  readers  who  wish  to  know  just  how 
the  Gestalt  point  of  view  is  going  to  affect  the  traditional  topics  of  a  syste¬ 
matic  course  in  psychology.  Melvin  Rigg 

Kenyon  College 

Peik,  W.  E.  The  Professional  Education  of  High  School  Teachers.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1930.  xvii-(-i84  pp. 

This  study  describes  an  intensive  and  careful  investigation  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  for  high-school  teachers  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  It  thus  has  the 
value  of  a  type  study.  The  courses  appraised  were:  A  Brief  Course  in  the 
History  of  Education,  Educational  Sociology,  Educational  Psychology,  Tech¬ 
nique  of  High-School  Instruction,  The  High  School,  Special  Methods  (in  an 
academic  field),  and  Practice  Teaching.  A  fivefold  procedure  was  followed: 

first,  a  content  analysis  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  education;  second,  the  analysis  of 
treatment  emphasis  accorded  to  this  content  by  instructors;  third,  the  canvass  of  teachers’ 
judgments  regarding  the  professional  value  to  them  of  the  training  given;  fourth,  the 
presentation  of  the  data  of  analysis  and  evaluation  In  usable  form  for  faculty  use;  fifth, 
content  selection  and  treatment  control  for  curriculum  revision  and  refinement  based  upon 
obtained  objective  data. 

These  procedures  are  described  and  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  second  chapter. 
The  third  chapter,  in  a  most  suggestive  manner,  presents  findings  regarding 
the  ascertained  value  of  course  contents  which  everyone  engaged  in  teacher 
training  should  find  helpful  in  the  analysis  of  his  own  problems. 

V.  T.  Thaver 

Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City 

Cooley,  Rossa  B.  School  Acres.  New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1930.  166  pp. 

This  book  is  an  adventure  in  rural  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro 
people.  The  adventure  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Penn  Normal 
Industrial  and  Agriculture  School  at  St.  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina.  The 
story  is  interesting  and  instructive,  in  that  it  sets  forth  illiteracy  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  agriculture  among  negroes.  The  book  relates  how,  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  Laura  M.  Town  and  Ellen  Murray  founded  the  Penn 
School.  Their  task  was  slow  and  tedious,  but  the  school  proved  its  worth 
and  is  today  an  established  training  institution,  stressing  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  home-making  education.  The  girls  are  trained  in  housekeeping, 
home  management,  gardening,  sewing,  library  work,  and  teaching.  The 
boys  are  trained  in  farm  work,  forestry,  dairying,  care  of  live  stock,  gar¬ 
dening,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  cobbling,  and  machine  repairs.  Through¬ 
out  the  book  is  portrayed  the  many  phases  'of  the  negro  family  and 
community  life  in  song  and  religion.  George  M.  Morris 
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An  interesting  set  of  mathematics  tests  for  use  in  secondary 
yV  schools  has  been  prepared  by  E.  R.  Breslich  and  recently 
published  by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois,  The  set  consists  of  an  Algebra  Survey  Test 
in  two  forms  and  a  Geometry  Survey  Test  in  two  forms.  An 
outstanding  feature  of  the  construction  of  these  tests  has  been 
the  formulation  of  the  objectives  of  algebra  and  geometry  and 
the  selection  of  the  test  items  in  terms  of  the  objectives  set  up. 

The  algebra  test  covers  eleven  objectives,  algebraic  vocab¬ 
ulary,  fundamental  operations,  combination  and  decomposition 
of  algebraic  expressions,  derivation  of  equations  from  problems, 
solution  of  equations,  understanding  of  formulas,  evaluation  of 
formulas,  solution  of  formulas  for  a  given  letter,  translation  of 
verbal  statements  into  formulas,  understanding  of  graphical 
representation,  and  the  use  of  graphical  representation.  Each 
part  of  the  test  measures  one  or  more  of  these  abilities.  If  the 
performance  of  the  pupils  in  working  the  test  items  actually 
requires  the  abilities  proposed  as  objectives,  the  validity  of  the 
test  is  assured.  Unfortunately,  the  author  does  not  present  any 
evidence  to  indicate  how  reliable  the  test  is,  and,  because  it  is 
relatively  short,  the  reviewer’s  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  reliable 
enough  for  diagnostic  purposes  although  it  may  be  a  useful 
survey  test. 

The  Breslich  Geometry  Survey  Test  has  been  built  to 
measure  the  attainment  of  five  objectives,  understanding  of 
fundamental  concepts  of  geometry,  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  concepts  of  geometry,  ability  to  express  frequently  used 
relationships  in  convenient  symbolic  form,  ability  to  apply  the 
posulates  of  geometry  and  to  draw  correct  inferences  from 
given  or  known  facts,  and  ability  to  recognize  and  use  the 
important  geometric  principles  in  practical  situations.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  in  this  test,  too,  the  items  have  been  selected  so  that 
they  require  the  pupils  to  use  the  abilities  listed  above  the 
validity  of  the  examination  is  high.  No  evidence  is  presented 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  geometry  test,  and  because  of  its 
brevity  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  give  exact  enough  scores 
for  diagnostic  purposes  although  it  should  be  excellent  for 
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survey  use.  Tentative  norms  are  available  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  tests  in  certain  Chicago  schools. 

rtf 

IN  MAKING  school  surveys  one  of  the  difficulties  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  standards  by  which  to  evaluate  various  phases  of 
the  school  and  to  combine  these  numerous  judgments  into 
some  sort  of  a  composite  evaluation.  To  meet  this  need  school¬ 
building  score  cards  have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  score  card  provides  a  series  of  standards  and  a  method  of 
weighting  so  that  a  single  evaluation  of  the  school  building 
with  reference  to  these  various  standards  may  be  obtained. 
Paul  R.  Mort  and  Guy  L.  Hilleboe  have  devised  A  Rating 
Scale  for  Elementary  School  Organization  which  is  published 
by  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University.  This  rating 
scale  provides  a  set  of  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  an  elementary  school.  The  observer  applies  these 
standards  by  giving  a  series  of  scores  which  represent  the 
degree  to  which  the  standards  are  met. 

Rating  scales  of  this  sort  are  both  a  benefit  and  a  danger. 
If  they  include  standards  of  importance  they  are  valuable,  for 
they  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  observer  upon  desirable 
features.  Their  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  standards 
placed  in  such  rating  scales  have  not  been  definitely  established 
by  careful  study.  In  some  cases  later  investigations  show  that 
these  criteria  are  not  significant  or  may  even  indicate  an  inef¬ 
fective  school  system.  Unless  the  rating  scales  are  continually 
revised  so  as  to  include  the  results  of  current  studies  they  are 
likely  in  time  to  become  a  retarding  factor  for  school  develop¬ 
ment.  Mort  and  Hilleboe’s  rating  scale  is  for  the  present  a 
useful  instrument  by  which  principals  and  school  officers  may 
evaluate  their  elementary-school  organizations  and  thus  dis¬ 
cover  points  at  which  improvements  are  likely  needed. 
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